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Harold Craxton, O.B.E., Hon. R.A.M. 
Professor, 1918—1960 


Sir THOMAS ARMSTRONG, speaking at Connaught Rooms on 
June 15, said :— 


Behind the gathering in which we find ourselves at this moment 
there lies a flood of affection and admiration such as few people 
in any profession would be able to evoke. There are many in this 
company better able than I am to bear testimony to the influence 
that Harold Craxton has had in and through the Royal Academy 
of Music. He was appointed to the Staff while I was still a young 
soldier in France, and he worked in it long before 1 had any con- 
nection with it. But I know enough of his career to be aware that in 
these 40 years he has devoted to the interests of the Royal Academy 
and its students an enormous and ever-increasing wealth of 
experience and skill. It is no exaggeration, but a simple statement 
of fact, to say that thousands of musicians all over the world are 
thinking of Harold and of Mrs. Craxton this evening with profound 
admiration and gratitude; and I hope they themselves are conscious 
of this great confluence of feeling, which concentrates itself 
around us in this room tonight. 


What is it that makes a great teacher? No one single quality. 
But the first requirement is to have a rich personality; and such a 


personality is a slow growth deriving from roots that spread widely 


and deep into the soil of human experience behind what our eyes 
can see. One of the factors that makes a teacher is the humble 
consciousness of being no more than one link in a chain of experi- 
ence that goes back into the past and extends into the future. 
Given by providence a wonderful talent and a power of hard 
work, Harold Craxton had early in life the opportunity to work with 
many artists, including some of the finest in various kinds of 
music, and some not so admirable. This is a great education. 
Experience of actual music-making in the often rough-and-ready 
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circumstances of everyday life is a fine practical training which 
widens a man’s musicianship and broadens his outlook. He learns 
in this school that music is a social activity, and a means of com- 
munication, as well as a subject of study in the studio and the 
library. It helps him towards the goal of all education, which is to 
gain the power of distinguishing what is true from what is merely 
plausible, and what is good from what is merely effective. It was in 
the great wide world of music, as well as in the intimate experiences 
of family life, that Harold Craxton learned to be a great teacher. 


I should be hard put to it to say what it is that a great teacher 
does for his pupils. His first responsibility, perhaps, is to turn 
them into the way of finding for themselves those things that their 
instinct leads them to seek. There are marked limits to what even 
the finest teacher can do for a pupil, because what a man becomes 
depends ultimately upon what he is. But a teacher can sort out 
difficulties and remove obstacles; he can make a student dissatisfied 
with his present attainment, and aware of the directions in which 
his powers can develop. 


In speaking of Stanford, Vaughan Williams said that the value 
of lessons from a great teacher cannot be computed in terms of 
what he said or what he did, but must be reckoned in terms of 
some intangible contact with his mind and character. This is the 
root of the matter; and in the presence of Harold Craxton one is in 
contact with a powerful, disciplined and generous mind, critical 
but creative, kind but vigilant, sensitive but clear-sighted. These 
are the qualities that during more than 40 years have been placed 
at the service of music and musicians in the oldest of all our 
English music institutions. In the Royal Academy and through the 
Royal Academy Harold’s influence has been enormous: and in 
wishing him Many Happy Returns of the Day we thank him for all 
that he has done and for all that he has been, and we thank God for 
sending him with Essie to work in our generation and in our beloved 
institution. 
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By kind permission of the proprietors and the Editor (Mr. Robin 
Hull) of MUSICAL TIMES, we reprint the following excerpt from a 
“pen-portrait” of Mr. Craxton by ALAN RICHARDSON, F.R.A.M. 


The year 1919 gave a new definition to his musical activities. 
It marked the beginning of his long and distinguished work as 
Professor at the Royal Academy of Music and launched him as a 
free-lance accompanist—the two branches of activity in which he 
was to excel; and these twin elements were proved to be strongly 
inter-related in the most practical and personal way. To quote his 
own words: ‘My association with international artists in the realm 
of song and string-playing promoted a true sense of musical style 
in piano-playing’. And from this springs the memory of his col- 
laboration with Elena Gerhardt and Jacques Thibaud, to mention 
only two of so many artists with whom he made music. 


Harold Craxton is a practical philosopher and his wide personal 
experiences were applied by him, in teaching, to the lasting benefit 
of hundreds of students whose musical lives were enriched by his 
wisdom. As merely one of these hundreds, I cannot exaggerate the 
value of this. Among many who have shared his guidance occur 
the names of several distinguished concert-artists at present before 
the public—Nina Milkina, Denis Matthews, Peter Katin, Miles 
Coverdale, John Simons (Australia), Jean Gilbert and Ross Pratt 
(Canada), John Hunt and the late Noel Mewton-Wood. In his class 
of present students is Philip Jenkins, a recent winner of the Daily 
Mirror £500 prize for Great Britain, who has just completed some 
successful recordings for the Classics Club. 


In the realm of composition, editing and arranging, Harold 
Craxton has made his principal mark as an authority on Elizabethan 
music and has given us a fine collection of keyboard pieces—works 
of art with a value all their own. His greatest achievement as an 
editor, however, lies in his collaboration with Professor Tovey in 
the authoritative version of Beethoven’s Piano Sonatas, published 
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by the Associated Board and now growing high in international 
esteem. Many generous tributes have been paid to this edition by 
pianists of world-wide fame. This undertaking occupied three 
years of the Editors’ time and was regarded by Harold Craxton as 
a unique musical experience; borne out by a question I remember 
asking him at the time when the Sonatas were being prepared: 
“What would you do if you were given a free year in which to 
fulfil a personal ambition?’ The reply came at once: ‘Spend it with 
Tovey’. 


Harold Craxton is eternally loyal to the two main sources of 
inspiration which have guided him in his musical career. He says: 
‘I am always indebted to Matthay as one of the greatest teachers 
this country has ever known and to Tovey as one of the most 
inspired musical minds of all time’. 


He recently returned from his second visit to Poland, where he 
took his place among the panel of distinguished international judges 
at the Piano Contest, thus carrying on his pre-eminent capacity 
as adjudicator. In this róle, and in his work as examiner, I some- 
times wonder how many young pianists have passed through his 


hands! 


I have now known Harold Craxton for thirty-two years. He 
has the true gift of friendship, which he shares generously with all 
who are fortunate enough to be near him. He is the best of good 
company; his witticisms are uniquely personal. Many times have 


‘I enjoyed his companionship on the golf-course—at St. Andrews, 


Goodwood and elsewhere; and at all times he remains for me a 
true guide, philosopher and friend. A man who has accomplished 
so much must possess a great sense of inner happiness; may this 
and good health be with him to the end of his days. | 


DENIS MATTHEWS, F.R.A.M. writes:— 


It is my privilege to try and put something into words on behalf 
of our beloved Professor’s many pupils. It is none too easy, how- 
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ever, for whatever we say will seem to us an understatement, while 


he is sure to accuse us of exaggeration. Yet we know that this is 


not false modesty on his part: he inspires us because he is wholly 
devoted to his art, and this inevitably brings with it self-effacement 
in view of a higher purpose. Think of the true modesty of the 
really great performers: of Casals, who still practises “as though he 
were going to live to be three hundred”, or of Toscanini, who said 
sadly that life was far too short to achieve an adequate performance 
of the Fifth Symphony. And so, Harold, respected all over the 
world as a great teacher, will give all the credit to a talented pupil 
and say “All I can do is to offer the loan of a willing and experienced 
ear”. To which the pupil might well reply “What an ear, and what 
experience!” | | 


You may say that experience is the first quality we require of a 
teacher. Yet there have been many with experience and knowledge 
who have sought to dominate the minds of their pupils and to 
superimpose ready-made interpretations upon them, telling them 
“how” but not explaining “why”. This is, as usually turns out, 
a short-term policy. We love Harold because he has always told us 
“why” and because he has encouraged us to respond to the music 
in our own way. The art of musical performance is a perilous 
occupation: unlike the auctioneer or the accountant, a solo pianist 
cannot get far on brains or technique alone. He needs a quality of 
devotion in order to bring the music to life and project its beauty to 
others. It is a very elusive quality, but is instantly recognisable, 
even in young people. This “spark” cannot be prefabricated or 
transplanted, but it can be fanned into flame. This is the great 
responsibility of the teacher, and how well Harold expressed it 
(and how well he always carried it out!) when he said “The job of 
the teacher is not to dictate and dominate, but to persuade, coax, 
and cajole”. And, as Beethoven showed us in the second movement 
of his G major Concerto, persuasion can move mountains, when it 
is backed up by love and affection. We thank Harold from our 
hearts for the infectiousness of his affection for great music. 
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There are at least three other things we want to thank him tor. 
First, for the joy his own playing gives us. It is worth travelling to 
Matlock each year to hear him play one of the ‘Kinderszenen’, 
while no virtuoso on earth can match his particular brand of magic 
when it comes to the Elizabethan keyboard music which he loves 
so much. Secondly, his sense of humour: not merely his wit, but 
the humour which illustrates some deeper point. I am sure that 
I speak for all his pupils when I say that a chance remark from 
Harold is so often far more helpful in interpretation than bookfuls 
of academic knowledge. 


The third thing is larger than the sphere of music itself, and I call 
it “human relationships” for want of a better word. Can any of us 
imagine life without the Craxton family, in particular without 
Essie? Before the war, No. 8 Grove End Road was a centre of the 
universe for many of us; and now No. 14 Kidderpore Avenue 
extends always the same welcome, the same warmth, the same 
feeling of ‘being home again’. Dear Harold and Essie, we con- 
gratulate you, we love you and thank you. May you live to be 
three hundred! 


Halle Orchestra’s Visit 


The Hallé Orchestra came to R.A.M. on March 8. Conducted by 
George Weldon, the following works by past and present Academy 
students were rehearsed:— 


Overture “The Cooper of Fife” David Dorward 

Five Improvisations for Orchestra George Newson 

A Purcell Suite ven vg Richard Stoker 
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Concerts 


CHORAL CONCERT—February 24. Conducted by THE 


PRINCIPAL and FREDERIC JacksoN. “Singet dem Herrn”, Bach 


. for double chorus (a capella); “Cantiones Sacrae” John Gardner, 


for Sop. solo, chorus and orchestra. First London Concert 
performance. (Margaret Smith, Angela Jenkins). 


CHAMBER CONCERT—February 25. Quartet VI for Two 


Violins, Viola and "Cello, Bartók (Sydney Mann, Julian Cum- 
mings, Graeme Scott, Ruth Bennett); Trio in E flat for Piano, 
Violin and "Cello, Schubert (Frances Holmes, Felicity Notariello, 
Adam Skeaping); Septet in E flat for Violin, Viola, "Cello, Bass, 
Clarinet, Bassoon and Horn, Beethoven (Ita Herbert, Graeme 
Scott, John Sephton, John Simms, Richard West, Margaret 
Giles, Anthony Randall). | 


CHAMBER CONCERT—March 2f. Quartet in B flat for Two ` 


Violins, Viola and "Cello, Mozart (Diana Cummings, Crawford 
Massey, John Chambers, Ruth Bennett); Trio in G for Flute, 
Violin and Viola, Reger (Hilary du Pré, Rosemary Ellison, John 
Chambers); Quintet for Clarinet, Two Violins, Viola and 
"Cello, Arthur Bliss (Richard West, Julian Cummings, Louis 
Ullmann, Graeme Scott, David Edwards). 


ORCHESTRAL CONCERT—March 22. Conducted by 


CLARENCE RAYBOULD and Myers FocGIN. Overture “Benvenuto 
Cellini’? Berlioz; Recit and Aria—“Orfeo” Gluck (Jean Evens); 
Excerpts from “Don Giovanni” Mozart (Maureen Jones, 
Angela Jenkins, Jean Dodd, David Bowman, Kenneth Reynolds, 
David Palmer); Rhapsody, “A Shropshire Lad”, Butterworth; 
“Onaway, Awake!” Coleridge- Taylor (John Wakefield); Suite in 
F sharp minor, Dohnanyı. 
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SECOND ORCHESTRA—March 28. Conducted by Maurice 


Mies and members of Conductors’ Class: Nicholas Braith- 
waite, Christopher Taylor, Johan van der Merwe, Dinah 
Barsham, David Carpenter, Christopher Ball. Overture “Flying 
Dutchman” Wagner; “Finlandia” Sibelius; Overture “Oberon” 
Weber; Concerto IV in G (movt. 1) Beethoven (Dawn John); 
Symphony V (movt IV) Dvorak; Overture ‘‘Euryanthe’ Weber; 
Concerto in D for Flute and Orchestra, Mozart (Atarah Ben- 
Tovim); Symphony IV (movt IV) Tchaikovsky. 


CHAMBER CONCERT—May 19. Trio in A minor for Piano, 


Clarinet and *Cello, Brahms (David Willison, Stewart Kershaw, 
Peter Willison); Sextet in E flat for Two Violins, Viola, "Cello 
and Two Horns, Beethoven (John Georgiadis, Denis Simons, 
Graeme Scott, David Edwards, Anthony Randall, Michael 
Ogonovsky); Trio in D minor for Piano, Violin and ’Cello, 
Mendelssohn (Chung Nung Lee, Nancy Clements, Shelley 
Gunning). ` Ä 


CHORAL AND ORCHESTRAL CONCERT of works by 


CONSTANT LAMBERT, conducted by CLARENCE RAYBOULD and 
FREDERIC JACKSON— June 7. “Unfinished” Symphony, Schubert; 
“The Rio Grande”; “Summer’s Last Will and Testament” 
(David Bowman and Chorus). | 


REVIEW WEEK—Lent term, 1960. March 21, Principal’s. 


Introduction; The aeroplane: beginnings and development (with 
slides) by C. H. Gibbs-Smith, Esq.; Chamber Concert. March 22, 
Rehearsal and Concert, First Orchestra. March 23, Aspects 
of painting since the War (with slides) by Andrew Forge, Esq. ; 
Lecture-Recital by Oda Slobodskaya. March 24, Hand-writing 
(with slides) by A. J. Fairbank, Esq.; Recital by Manoug Parikan 
(Bach); Opera “Orfeo”. March 25, Theatrical Design (with 
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slides) by Ralph Koltai, Esq.; Concert by New Music Club 
(Stravinsky, Lennox Berkeley, Aaron Copland, David Bedford); 
Opera “Orfeo”. 


In Honours List 


O.B.E.—Mr. Jack Brymer, HON. R.A.M. 


Opera 
“Orfeo” Gluck 


Gluck's Orfeo (sung in Italian) was the choice for the March 


production by The Opera Class; produced by Dorothy Pattinson 


and conducted by Terence Lovett (24th) and Myers Foggin (25th). 


It must be a rare occurrence for the Academy to be able to pro- 
duce two singers capable of sustaining the role of Orfeo. Such was 
the case this year, and Marjorie Biggar and Jean Evans each gave 
us a most satisfying reading of the part, having the right combina- 
tion of tonal beauty and classical style. Euridice was sung by 
Beryl Brier and Maureen Jones and each achieved a very high 
standard. (The singing of Jean Evans and Maureen Jones in the 
long duet in Act II Scene I was particularly memorable.) Other 
parts were as follows:— 


Amor, Caryl Roberts and Jean Dodd. 
A Happy Shade, Dorothy Richardson and Margaret Smith. 


The traditionally high standard of the Opera Chorus and 
Orchestra was once again maintained, and the whole production 
was an unqualified success. It seems a pity that each cast should 
have the chance of only one performance. 

NORMAN TATTERSALL 
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Drama 


Shakespeare’s Twelfth Night was produced by Geoffrey Crump 
on March 1, (two performances) 3, and 4. In addition to a double 
cast, Roger Heathcolt (Orsino) and Kenneth Stanley (Sir Toby 
Belch) appeared as guest artists. The costumes were by Shakes- 
peare Memorial Theatre and the music composed and directed 
by John Emeleus. 


A programme of Mime was presented on March 31 directed by 
Diana Budd with musical improvisations and arrangements by 
Mary Nash. The concluding item of fifteen numbers, Hora Vitae 
(Dance Mime by Diana Budd) had music composed by Norman 
Demuth (first performance). i 


Professorial Staff 


APPOINTMENTS: — 


Mr. W. J. Overton (Professor of Trumpet) 
Mr. Gwydion Brooke (Professor of Bassoon) 


RESIGNATION: — | Ä 
Mr. Peter Watts (Microphone Technique) 


Aberdeen University di | 


Miss RuTH RAILTON, opp, F.R.A.M. is to be awarded the Honor- 
ary Degree of LL.D. in July. 
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Academy Distinctions 
The following elections have recently taken place: — 


FeLLows (F.R.A.M.) 
Iain Hamilton, Sydney Humphreys, Granville Jones, 
Dennis Murdoch. 


ASSOCIATES (A.R.A.M.) 

- William Armon : 
Francis Cameron 
Nigel Coxe 
Sidney Ellison 
Alan Hacker 
Patrick Halling 
David Kelly 


Thomas Kelly 
John Lewis-Crosby 
Keith Puddy 
Elizabeth Simon 
Meyer Stolow 
Valerie Tryon 
Denis Vigay 


Honorary MEMBERS (Hon. R.A.M.) 
Claudio Arrau Arthur Pritchard 
George Baker Franz Reizenstein ` 
Margaret Eliot Patrick Savill 
Patrick Hadley J. A. Westrup 
Anthony Lewis Seymour Whinyates 


A Note on Bizet 
by D. C. Parker 


The Editor has kindly suggested that I might contribute an 
article on Bizet to the R.A.M. Magazine. I gladly do so if only 
because his request proves how much greater is the present interest 
in the composer than that of the past. This wider appreciation 
and keener curiosity is a healthy symptom, though it must be 
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confessed that to very many he is still either a little known, shadowy 
figure or merely the man who wrote the Habanera and Toreador’s 
Song. 


I first heard Carmen when a youth and was immediately carried 
away by its melodic richness, dramatic power and rhythmic life. 
After the performance I lost no time in enquiring about the 
composer, only to discover.that nothing in English had been written 
about him apart from a few articles and criticisms. It struck me as 
very strange that the opera was so popular, while the musician 
from whom it emanated remained a name. ) 


Today, happily, the student can find quite a number of publica- 
tions in English, French and German devoted to Bizet and his 
music; and I wonder if much of the credit for the change which 
has taken place should not be given to the writers in English. In 
an article published in 1913, Saint-Saéns paid tribute to the taste 
of the public here as revealed at the time of the first production of 
Carmen in London (1878). Whatever the reason, the Anglo- 
Saxons were strongly attracted to Carmen from the first. 


About a Symphony 


In connection with this broader-based desire to know, I wish to 
refer to the early symphony in C major, composed in a month in 
1855. Since it became familiar it has had an enormous success in 
many centres; a fact which makes one wonder why it had to wait 
nearly eighty years before being heard. A short theme, subsequently 
employed in another work, may at first have had something to 
do with this; but with the passing of the years there was no cause to 
be so sensitive. When I met Mme Bizet-Straus, the composer's 
widow, in Paris in 1924 she made no mention of it. 


In 1933 Reynaldo Hahn presented a number of Bizet MSS to 
the Paris Conservatoire, the symphony being one of them. Sur- 


- prisingly, he did not consider it of any great value. So there it lay, 
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no one apparently giving it a thought. I could not understand this 


- and I then remembered that Felix Weingartner, whom I had known 


for a number of years, though associated with the German classics, 
had frequently shown his appreciation of some aspects of French 
music. I therefore drew his attention to this precocious work, the 
existence of which was entirely unknown to him. He did not, as 
has been erroneously stated, discover it. As a result of what I 
told him, he looked at the score and expressed a favourable 
opinion of it; in fact, he at once decided to conduct the first 
performance at Basle, where he then lived. 


This took place on the 26th February, 1935, since when the sym- 
phony has deservedly found many admirers. To me it still re- 
mains a complete mystery why such a clever, melodious and al- 
together delightful little work, with an enchanting slow movement 
prophetic of things to come, should have been allowed to lie on the 
shelf and gather dust. Was this, perhaps, due in some measure to 
a deeply rooted feeling that Bizet was the composer of Carmen 
and, therefore, essentially a man of the theatre? 


A Question of Tempi 


Considerations of space forbid more than the briefest mention of 
another topic, associated with Carmen. 'The reader may some- 
times have felt that a number of the tempi adopted at an average 
performance are too fast. Consequently, it is not a little remarkable 
to discover that Minnie Hauk, a famous Carmen of the past, 
claimed to have a note of tempi unlike those marked in the com- 
poser’s score, as Bizet realised his mistakes only after the score 
had been printed. She adds that Bizet died before he recorded 
on paper the changes in question. According to the singer, the 
ensembles in the second and third acts were to be taken at more 
deliberate tempi. One is scarcely surprised that this might have 
been contemplated in the case of the quintet Nous avons en téte 
une affaire, which is often rushed through. | 
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Minnie Hauk tells us further that the Belgian conductor Joseph 
Dupont knew of these changes and introduced them when he 
conducted Carmen in Brussels. Bizet, she reports, told Dupont 
not to take the quintet as quickly as was indicated in the score. 
Enquiries which I made about all this in quarters likely to be well 
informed in Brussels did not, however, have any useful result. 
It should be added to the foregoing that Galli-Marié, the first 
Carmen, sang the Habaneta much more slowly than her immediate 
successors. She was, significantly, the only Carmen who studied 
the part with the composer himself. 'The subject is but one of 
many in which the history of this very popular opera is rich. It 
is of much interest and, as it invites speculation, may be recom- 
mended to the student for his consideration. 


Notes and Comments 


We are happy to be able to publish some account of the rapid 
rise of the Rhodesian College of Music, a notable example of the 


` wide extent of R.A.M. influence. 


Mrs. EILEEN REYNOLDS, F.R.A.M., the Director, tells us that it all 
came about by the aid of £100, borrowed as recently as 13 years 
ago. She now estimates the College assets at something over 
£100,000. This growth is due, she says, to the wonderful team of 
interested people forming the Governing Body and to the devoted 
service of her musical colleagues in dedicating themselves, with 
pioneering spirit, for little monetary reward. We would add also 
courage and enterprise. . | 


The striking success of the venture should be an encouragement 
to all those setting out on a professional career of music-teaching. 
In default of an appointment within a firmly established institution, 
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the path is very steep, especially for those to whom direct or in- 


. direct advertisement is distasteful and whose only recommendations 


are the quality of their work and their personality. 


Readers who were interested in Mr. D. C. Parker’s reminiscences 
of Adolph Schloesser will welcome his reappearance in our pages 
with A Note on Bizet. Mr. Parker, who now lives in retirement in 
Edinburgh, is the author of “Bizet”, published by Routledge and 
Kegan Paul in 1951. 'The late Herbert Murrill always said that 
a closer and wider knowledge of French music would be greatly 
to the advantage of English musicians. This was certainly true in 
late Victorian times, but nowadays, owing largely to Sir Henry 
Wood and Sir Thomas Beecham, there is no excuse for insularity 
nor for such limited kpomledge of European music in general as 
was then evident. 


Organ lovers have been pleased to hear of the contemplated 
restoration of another of the finest instruments in London—this 
time one of Walker’s most famous, at St. Margaret’s, Westminster. 
It was built about 60 years ago to the specification of Edwin 
Lemare, then organist, whose recitals on Saturdays were a feature 
of London music and attracted large crowds for many years. 
Lemare was Goss Scholar at the R.A.M. (1878), became a Fellow 
and was on the Professorial Staff. He was pre-eminently a recitalist 
and though the reputation of his Wagner transcriptions, in particu- 
lar, was great, he was also a fine exponent of Bach. His management 
of the organ (before the adoption of electric controls and gadgets) 
was extremely skilful. He later mpatad to America, holding 
important recitalist posts. 
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His compositions for organ were popular—one indeed (like a 
certain Rachmaninov Prelude) was notoriously so—but some others, 
less well known, showed a poetic imagination and musicianship 
of high order. | 


Rhodesian College of Music ` 
(Salisbury — Southern Rhodesia) 


Founded and officially constituted in 1948, the Rhodesian Col- 
lege of Music has recently received a gift of £50,000 from Sir 
Stephen Courtauld, which will enable the College to start on its 
new building programme on land made available to it by the 


` Municipality of Salisbury. When completed, the new building 
‘will be able to provide accommodation for a maximum of 400 


students, under well equipped conditions which will include a 
library and small concert hall. 


It was war service that first brought Eileen Reynolds and her 
husband to Southern Rhodesia in 1940. From 1944 to 1947 they 


Were once more in the United Kingdom, but a posting to Africa 
‚again took them to Salisbury where Eileen Reynolds set about 


planning a College of Music. From a private teaching practice of 
some 25 pupils has grown the College we know to-day, with 
nearly 300 students studying for the profession or purely as 
amateur enthusiasts. The curriculum covers a wide range of sub- 
jects, including pianoforte, organ, strings, woodwind, brass, 
percussion, composition and musical appreciation. There is a 
College choir and also an orchestra which, at times, combines with 
the Salisbury Municipal Orchestra for public performance. 
Students are prepared for the examinations of the Associated 
Board of the Royal Schools of Music and for the L.R.S.M. 
Diploma. Since the College was founded, sixteen students have 
left to continue their studies at the R.A.M. and R.C.M. after a 
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three-year Teachers’ Training Course. Four of these students 
were Associated Board scholars. The Governor-General of the 
Federation, the Principal of the R.A.M. and the Director of the 
R.C.M. are all Patrons of the College. 


The College atmosphere has always been one of friendly 
activity which, in large measure, has been due to a loyal and hard- 
working staff. Present members of the teaching staff (April, 1960) 
are:— 


Eileen M. Reynolds, F.R.A.M. (Director of Studies) 
Sylvia N. Reynolds, A.R.c.M. (Deputy Director) 


Elaine Hodgson, G.R.S.M., L.R.A.M.; Angela Newmarch, L.R.A.M., 
L.T.C.L.; Moira Slater, A.R.C.M.; Margot Osler, A.R.C.M.; Joan 
Sanders, L.T.C.L.; Phyllis Roberts, F.R.C.O. (CHM.) L.R.A.M.; Hamisa 
Dor, L.R.A.M.; Valerie Little, u.T.L.M.; Carol Iljohn, L.R.A.M., 
F.T.C.L.; Marjorie Hanson, B.A., B.MUS., U.T.L.M.; George Thomp- 
son, L.R.S.M.; Esme Venter; Joseph Siney. 


It may be of interest to the R.A.M. to know that our Hon. Librar- 
ian, Mrs. Rutherfoord (née Grace Hains), was a pupil of Josef 
Blaha at the old Tenterden Street Academy. She still possesses 
a bronze medal which was presented to her by Madame Albani. 
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R.A.M. Club Annual Dinner 


The Annual Dinner was held at the Connaught Rooms on May 
12 under the Chairmanship of the President, Miss Olive Groves, 
F.R.A.M. Members, guests and friends of R.A.M. attending num- 
bered 167 and among those accepting invitations were: — ` 


Miss Grizel Davies, Lord and Lady Hacking, Maj.-Gen. and Mrs. Bond, 
Sir Edmund and Lady Compton, Prof. Edna Purdie, Mrs. Cedric Deller, 
The Revd. Dr. and Mrs. Coventry, Sir E. and Lady Bullock, Sir Gilmour 
Jenkins, Mr. and Mrs. Gordon Thorne, Dr. and Mrs. Greenhouse Allt, 
Mr. H. L. Elvin, Lady Jessie Wood, Mrs. B. J. Dale, Mrs. M. Carnegie, 
Councillor Lt.-Col. and Mrs. Thomson (Mayor and Mayoress of Maryle- 
bone), Mr. and Mrs. Alan Frank, Mr. and Mrs. Trenchard Cox, Mrs. R. 
Vaughan Williams, Mr. George Baker, Mr. and Mrs. Frank Howes, Countess 
Jowett, Miss Amy Johns and Sir William Coldstream. . 


The Loyal Toasts of H.M. the Queen and of H.R.H. the ~ 


Duchess of Gloucester, President of R.A.M., were proposed by 
the Chairman. The Royal Academy of Music and R.A.M. Club 
was proposed by Mrs. Vaughan Williams and the Chairman 
responded. Sir Edmund Compton proposed The Guests on whose 
behalf Sir Ernest Bullock replied. 


Dinner to Harold Craxton 


A dinner was given at the Connaught Rooms on Wednesday 
evening, June 15 in honour of Harold Craxton, who recently 
celebrated his 75th birthday. Nearly five hundred people were 
present, including many friends, pupils, and colleagues. It was 
a moving occasion, as it also marked his near-completion of 41 
years’ service as professor at the Royal Academy of Music, from 
which he retires in July. Lord Clwyd, as chairman, spoke of the 
great affection and admiration which musicians and music-lovers 
feel for Mr. Craxton. He also congratulated him publicly on the 
royal honour which was bestowed on him this year. Sir Thomas 
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Armstrong paid tribute to his great work as a teacher and expressed 
the Academy’s gratitude. Since his earlier career brought him 
fame as an accompanist, it was fitting that Miss Astra Desmond 
should thank him on behalf of the many distinguished singers and 
instrumentalists who had profited from his great musicianship. 
Denis Matthews spoke of the gratitude of his many pupils. The 
last verbal tribute came from Dame Myra Hess, who then pre- 
sented Mr. Craxton with a gift, in the form of a handsome cheque, 
together with a beautiful volume containing the names of the many 
subscribers.* All the speakers referred to their admiration of Mrs. 
Craxton, and in fact the whole Craxton family, many of whom were 
present. The climax of the evening came when the Professor 
himself discoursed with inimitable wit about his life of music and 
thanked his colleagues for their loyal friendship. The committee 
organising the occasion also included Miss Harriet Holland, for 
many years Mr. Craxton’s secretary, Miss Virginia McLean, Mr. 
Leslie Regan, and Mr. Alan Richardson, whose personal con- 
tribution as Hon. Secretary helped so much to ensure the success 
of the evening. 


Tape-recordings of the speeches were taken and the high-lights 
of the occasion were photographed. 


D.M. 


* We are informed that donations are still being received, the list remains open, 
and that the initial £500 will be substantially increased. (Ed). 
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New Course at R.A.M. 


- Early Classical Music 


A one-year specialist course in the interpretation of early classical 
music will be provided in the Royal Academy of Music for a limited 
number of advanced students from September, 1960, under the 
general direction of the Principal, with the assistance of Mr. 
George Malcolm and Mr. Thurston Dart. The music of the XVI, 
XVII and XVIII centuries will be included in the general scheme 
of study. 


Further Information and Entry Forms may be obtained from 
the Secretary. 


Birth 


MiRTLE—On December 5, 1959, to Valerie and Jack Mirtle, 
a son—John Charles. 


Sn Memoriam 


Eleanor Clementina Rudall, F.R.A.M. 
(Mrs. Frederick Corder) 
May 6 1960 


Eleanor Rudall had been for many years professor of Harmony 
and Composition at the R.A.M. As a student she gained the 
following prizes: Ridley Prentice (1904), R.A.M. Club and Schloes- 


- ser (1905) Battison Haynes (1906), Charles Lucas (1908). 


Frederic Jackson writes: — 


D is given to few people to remain essentially happy during the 
whole of a long life. This gift Eleanor had, and with it a youthful 
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imagination which protected her from the disillusion which 
besets more sophisticated minds. From the time she came to the 
"R.A.M. the musical world had a glory for her that never departed. 


She worshipped the great musicians who were shining all around 


her: Myra Hess, Irene Scharrer, Arnold Bax, Tobias Matthay 
and, of course “her dear man” Frederick Corder. Wagner’s 
operas were her dream-world and their spell never left her. In 
later years she made determined efforts both in piano playing and 
composition to assimilate the new music—in particular Hindemith 
and Stravinsky—and her compositions from 1936 onwards strove 
to use the new freedoms. A Violin Sonata, a Piano Quintet and 
many songs were quite individual in their idiom. She had regular 
piano lessons until her last illness and her enthusiasm and curiosity 
remained strong. 


Her other passion was for mountains and in her middle years 
she achieved the considerable feat of climbing the Jungfrau with a 
guide. | 


Most readers will remember her best as a very sympathetic and 
successful harmony teacher. Frederick Corder once said: “If you 
can tell the front-door bell from the back there is hope for you”! 
Eleanor Rudall had many gifted pupils, but she could also obtain 
worth-while results from a student with just these qualifications. 


Susan Spain-Dunk writes: — 


Eleanor Rudall was a life-long friend of mine ever since we 
first met as piano pupils of Mr. Ernest Kiver. 


In my opinion she was one of the best and most conscientious 
teachers of Harmony the Academy has ever had. She must have 
helped thousands to get through the L.R.A¿M. and Harmony 
examinations at the R.A.M. 


As a composer she wrote for practically every combination, 
songs, orchestral works, concertos and instrumental pieces. It was 
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a great disappointment to her that her works were so seldom played. 
At a concert of her compositions at a London hall some years ago, 
I remember Sir Arnold Bax congratulating her warmly on her 
works. 


Of a kind and gentle disposition she was much beloved by all 
her pupils. 


& 


“Well done, good and faithful servant”. 


Isabell Sage 


The tragic death of Isabell Sage last January came as a great 


shock to all who valued her as a loyal friend and admired her as an 


artist. She entered the Academy in 1945 as a pupil of Mr. Norman 
Allin. Many will remember her performance of Cherubino in the 
1948 Opera Class production of The Marriage of Figaro, and her 
numerous appearances in The Duke's Hall during her student 
days (I remember in particular, her distinguished singing of 
Gerald Finzi's Dies Natalis). 


Since leaving the R.A.M., she had a successful career both as 
a soloist and as an ensemble singer; latterly she was a member of 
The Golden Age Singers. 


A fine singer and a first-rate musician, she was industrious and 
worked hard to achieve the high standard of performance that she 
always set herself. | 


Beneath a reserväd personality was a fund of good humour and 
warm-heartedness, which those of us who were privileged to know 
her well will remember with deep gratitude. l 


NORMAN T'ATTERSALL 
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A. John Kellock 
1882 — 1960 


L. R. writes: — 


A. John Kellock was one of the last surviving links with Tenter- 


den Street, where he began in 1908. He was a great character: . 


the embodiment of the efficiency we associate with the Cashier 


office at R.A.M. He inherited a tradition from A. Alger Bell: he 


maintained it as Cashier from 1926 and Assistant Secretary (1943) 
until his premature retirement through ill health in 1946, and trans- 
mitted it to his successor E. Bednarz. During the first world 
war he served with the 7th London F.A. Brigade. 


He was a good friend to everybody and when as Hon. Sec. of 
R.A.M. Club I asked him to do anything, I never appealed in 
vain. His heart was really in R.A.M. and he continued to visit the 
place and meet his friends there right up to the end. He was a 
worthy member of that galaxy of great characters we always 
remember so gratefully. Green, Hallett, Charlie (Coppin) Black, 
Southgate, Kilbey, Cox, all experts at their job—men who really 
helped make the place. 


R.A.M. Club—Social Meeting 
The Meeting on March 25 will long be remembered by all the 


large gathering of members and friends who attended. The superb 


combination of musicianship of Yehudi and Hephzibah Menuhin 
is everywhere appreciated and nowhere more than at the Academy. 
The programme consisted of two sonatas—Beethoven in G, 


Op. 96 and Bartók, Op. 18. 
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R.A.M. Club | 
Alterations to List of Members 


Town Members 


Blakeley, Kenneth, 16 Forest Glade, E.4. (change) 

Boulton, Sheila, 3 Templewood Avenue, Hampstead, N.W.3. 
(change) : | 

Bowles, Anthony P., 26 Greencroft Gardens, N.W.6. (change) 

Cameron, Mrs. Francis (Barbara Minns) 199 High Road, Knigh- 
ton, ‘Buckhurst Hill, Essex. (change) 

Cameron, Francis E., 199 High Road, Knighton, Buckhurst Hill, 
Essex. (change) 

Cater, Jill, 36 East Acton Lane, Acton, W.3. (insert) 

Childs, Valerie, “Symphony”, Elm Park Road, Pinner, Middx. 
(insert) 

Clark, Judith, 20 Westbourne Park Villas, W.2. (insert) 

Clifford- Smith, Dr. R. H. Flat 2, 60 Southwood Lane, N.6. (change) 

Copperwheat, “Elizabeth, 8 Brunswick Close, Pinner, Middx. 
(insert) | 

Curtis, Valerie, The Royal Masonic School, Rickmansworth, 
Herts. (insert) 

Deeks, Janice, 25 Broomhouse Road, Hurlingham, S.W.6. (insert) 

Deller, Mrs. E. Faith, c/o R.A.M. (insert) 

Duranti, Viviana, 262 Priory Court, Countess Road, Walthamstow, 
E.17. (insert) 

Eden, Mrs. R. (Ruth Pocock), 3 Digby Hall, 13 Montpelier Road, 
Ealing, W.5. (change) > 

Edginton, May J., Royal Masonic School, Rickmansworth, Herts. 
(insert) 

Edwards, Robert O., 169 Farley Road, Selsdon, Surrey. (change) 

Fear, Arthur, 36 Park Side Drive, Watford, Herts. (change) 

Foster, Ivor R., 31 Beech Avenue, Radlett, Herts. (change) 

Gale, Jocelyn, 19 Temple Road, Epsom, Surrey. (insert) 

Galloway, Mrs. Myra E., 23 Elsworthy Road, N.W.3. (insert) 

Gardner, John L., 69 Adela Avenue, New Malden, Surrey. (insert) 

Healey, H. P. Chadwyck, 49 Hallam Street, W.1. (change) 

Hugh-Jones, Enid, Flat 1, Beverley Gate, West Hill, Putney, 
S.W.15. (change) 

Jones, David, 9 Thirlmere Road, Streatham, S.W.16. (insert) 

Kendell, Iain, 61 Midhurst Road, W.13. (change) 
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MANUEL FRANKEL on his return from touring New Zealand for 
the Associated Board, where he gave many recitals of contempor- 
ary and of his own works, gave a B.B.C. Home Service recital of 
20th century composers on March 2. 


Donan J. WALSWORTH gave a piano recital which included 
Beethoven Op. 110 at Guildford on March 5. 


Ruru WHITE produced Trial by Jury at Weirfield School, 
Taunton, on March 9, 10, 11. 


QUARTET Pro Musica, Patrick and Peter Halling, Ernest Scott, 
Gwynne Edwards, played for Hampton Music Club at, 4 St. 
James’s Square on March 25. Programme included Dialogue for 
Oboe and Piano (Leon Goossens) by Geoffrey Bush (1st perfor- 
mance) and Sextet for Clarinet, Horn and String Quartet by John 
Ireland (Thea King, John Burden.) 


AEOLIAN STRING QUARTET, Sydney Humphreys, Trevor William, 
Watson Forbes, Derek Simpson played Bartók's Quartets V and 
VI at Royal Festival Hall on March 2 and April 2. 


ALAN LoveDaY with L.P.O. played Bartök’s Violin Concerto II 
at Royal Festival Hall on March 2. 


VALERIE TRYON was soloist in Bartóks Piano Concerto III with 
L.S.O. at Royal Festival Hall on March 18. 


Eric GREENE took his usual part in the Leith Hill St. Matthew 
Passion at Dorking on March 5. Dr. William Cole conducted and 
David Martin led the orchestra. The recorded 1958 performance 
(under Dr. Vaughan Williams) was broadcast by B.B.C. on April 13. 


NORMAN TATTERSALL was one of four soloists in Dr. Steinitz’s 
London Bach Society performance of Cantatas of Bach at St. 
Bartholomew-the-Great on May 28. 


NORMAN DEMUTH conducted the massed Anglican and Free 
Church Choirs in the B.B.C.’s Sunday Half-Hour programme in 
St. Wildrid’s Church, Bognor Regis, on March 27. He also con- 
ducted a performance of Faure’s Requiem on April 15 and the first 
performance of his Cantata for World Refugee Year on May 2 at 
a Civic Service in St. John’s Church. 


REDCLIFFE Festival (III) of British Music, during March, 
April, May, again comprised programmes of notable quality and 
attraction, representing the best of five centuries. Among per- 
formers (or as composers) were Norman Tattersall, Roy Teed, 
Francis Routh, Aeolian Quartet, Sylvan Trio and Lennox Berkeley. 
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Denis CATLIN sang in a special St. George’s Day programme on 
the Home Service with the Granville Singers and Players in 
Golden Treasury of Song. 


ARTHUR ALEXANDER was Guest of Honour at the Nemo Concert 
at Leighton House on May 7. He also gave the James Stephen 
Crees Lectures at R.C.M. on May 5, 12, 17. His subject was 
Some Less Familiar Aspects of Musical Evolution. 


PROFESSOR PETER LATHAM’s Gresham Lectures, May 2-5 were 
on Wolf and Mahler Centenary: The Songs. s 


Kine PALMER conducted on March 24 a concert by the City 
Literary Institute Orchestra, which included Mozart’s Sinfonia 
Concertante for violin and viola. In September he will be under- 
taking a new course on The Art of Music, which will provide an 
introduction to the broad principles of the entire field of music. 
He will also be continuing his lectures on Orchestration. 


NoEL Cox writes from Canada, where he has toured twice 
adjudicating at Canadian Festivals, first for four months and again 
for eight weeks. These Festivals extend very widely throughout 
the whole country and Mr. Cox says that in two weeks alone he 


- wrote no less than 850 adjudication sheets—all for piano! Guy 


Jonson was also out there and they met in Vancouver. At time of 
writing he was enjoying a short holiday in Newfoundland before 
four more Festivals, after which he returned to England in mid- 
May. Mr. Cox still lives at Nottingham. He has given up his 
Inspectorship for the Education Committee and has recently 
succeeded Herbert Bardgett as conductor of Nottingham Harmonic 
Society. He has, in fact, conducted the Society’s orchestra for 
five years. He considers this an honour as past conductors in- 
cluded Sir Henry Wood and Sir Hamilton Harty. A fine pro- 
gramme is planned for next season to include Brahms’s Requiem 
and Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony. Mr. Cox also conducts Notting- 
ham Oriana Choir and Derby Choral Union. As he says: “this all 
makes life very interesting and busy””—we agree! He sends warm 
greetings to all Club Members. 


TERENCE LOVETT conducted the Strolling Players. Amateur 


` Orchestra at the Duke’s Hall on May 15. The programme included 


John Ireland’s Forgotten Rite and soloists were Phyllis Sellick and 
Soo Bee Lee. 

LIONEL TERTIS assisted Lillian Warmington at Wigmore Hall 
on May 31. She then introduced the “L.F.M.T.” ’Cello designed 
on the lines of the ‘“Tertis Model” Viola. 
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Annual Subscriptions 


Members are reminded that their subscriptions (10s. 6d. for 
Town members and 5s. for Country and Student members) are 
due annually on October 1. Any whose subscriptions are still 
unpaid are asked to send a remittance to the Secretary without 
delay. 


Notices 


1.—The R.A.M. Magazine is published three times a year and . 


is sent gratis to all members on the roll of R.A.M. Club. 


2.—Members are asked kindly to forward to the Editor any 
brief notices relative to themselves for record in the Magazine. 


3.—New Publications by members are chronicled but not 
reviewed. 


4.—All items for insertion should be sent to the. Editor of 
The R.A.M. Magazine, Royal Academy of Music, York Gate, 
N.W.1 or to Westwood, Hangersley, Ringwood, Hants. 


N.B.—Tickets for Meetings at the Academy must be obtained 


beforehand, as money for guests’ tickets may not be paid at the 
door. Disregard of this rule may lead to refusal of admittance. 
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